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to make available the opinions of a number of the most eminent writers, of 
different countries, by grouping references to their works under specific 
heads. 

In the Treaties and Topics in American Diplomacy we have a col- 
lection of our more important treaties and conventions, given textu- 
ally or summarized, together with notes upon them, and systematic 
discussions of leading topics, such as the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Fisheries Question and the Behring Sea controversy. In these dis- 
cussions the author has exhibited not only careful and thorough 
study of his subjects, but candor and impartiality in his treatment 
of them. His aim has been not to advocate theories and establish 
conclusions, so much as to present full and frank statements for the 
student's enlightenment. j R MoORE 

Municipal Government in Great Britain. By Albert Shaw. 
New York, The Century Co., 1895. — viii, 385 pp. 

The Englishman at Home : His Responsibilities and Privileges. 
By Edward Porritt. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
1893. — xiv, 379 pp. 

Mr. Shaw's magazine articles in the field of municipal government 
in Great Britain have attracted so much attention that his book will 
be welcomed by all who are interested in municipal problems. This 
book, however, is much more than a mere collection of fugitive essays. 
It contains much work which has not been previously published, and 
those chapters which have drawn considerably upon Mr. Shaw's 
former publications have been rewritten. The volume, therefore, 
gives a good description of municipal government in Great Britain at 
the present time. 

In the introductory chapter on the growth and problems of modern 
cities, attention is called to the fact that the rapid development of 
municipal life is not by any means peculiar to this country, as we are 
often apt to suppose. The same movement is shown to be charac- 
teristic of Europe, and particularly of England. The massing of 
population in large cities is a sociological fact whose existence can- 
not be denied, and the tendency at the present time is towards 
municipal rather than rural life. Mr. Shaw's book is not intended, 
however, as anything more than a description of municipal conditions 
in Great Britain. He disclaims in his preface the intention to derive 
any particular lesson other than that of a warning for those in charge 
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of American cities. Expressly repudiating any desire to impose the 
English organization on the American cities, he recognizes that " we 
must deal with our own problems in our own way." At the same 
time, notwithstanding this disclaimer, nothing is plainer than that 
Mr. Shaw has become thoroughly convinced that the English method 
of municipal government is the ideal method. 

The great success which has attended the remarkable development 
in English municipal life during this century is a sufficient evidence, 
indeed, that the English municipal organization of the present time 
is a good one for English conditions. But the most characteristic 
feature of this organization, which Mr. Shaw particularly approves, 
namely, the concentration of all powers in a town council, is one 
which we have tried in this country, and which we have been obliged 
to discard. Nothing is plainer in our development than the growth 
of the powers of the mayor ; and though the result may be, as Mr. Shaw 
remarks, " a periodically elective dictatorship," it will require more 
than the success of the English in working the town-council plan to 
cause us in America to return to it. 

The development of the office of mayor in this country has been 
based upon a supposed analogy between city government and state 
government, in respect to the separation of executive and legislative 
power. Mr. Shaw is quite right in denying that there is any such 
analogy. The work of municipal bodies is altogether administrative, 
and the adoption of the mayor system is undoubtedly the adoption 
of a monarchical principle. In discussing this matter, however, it is 
necessary to bear in mind not only that there is no fair analogy 
between city and state government, but also that the former, under 
the system which has been in vogue in the United States, and in 
accordance with which the legislature has been permitted to interfere 
continually in the affairs of cities, was in fact a government by a 
council. The council was not, however, a local one, and it therefore 
felt no responsibility to the people whom it governed. It was respon- 
sible only to the people of the state at large. To the fact of contin- 
ual legislative interference, it would seem that Mr. Shaw, in the slight 
comparison which he makes of English with American conditions, has 
not given sufficient attention. Further, he regards as unsound the 
English principle in accordance with which matters of a central char- 
acter have been so generally attended to by special organs provided 
for the purpose, apart from the municipal organizations. The sep- 
aration of the general functions of government over which the legis- 
lature or some central authority must exercise a control, from the 
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purely local business in which the municipal corporations should have 
a pretty free hand, does not seem to receive from Mr. Shaw adequate 
recognition as a means of attaining good municipal government. 
This differentiation of functions has been of enormous influence in 
England in taking away from the legislature the temptation to inter- 
fere in matters which are purely local. In this country we have 
adopted the plan which Mr. Shaw advocates, of putting in the hands 
of the larger municipal corporations the care of a long series of mat- 
ters which are not local but general in character. Over these matters 
the legislature, which is the only organ charged with the general inter- 
ests of the state, must exercise an important control. Becoming accus- 
tomed to the exercise of a control over municipal corporations so far 
as they are acting as agents of the state government, the legislature 
has failed to observe the distinction which has been made in England, 
and has extended its control over local matters also. Perhaps the 
demand which Mr. Shaw makes for the assumption by the municipal 
corporations of more functions of central administration, such as the 
care of the poor and the schools, would, if allowed, place the English 
municipality ultimately in the same position toward the legislature as 
that of the American municipality at the present time. 

In connection with this matter of central control Mr. Shaw fails to 
notice another point of extreme importance, namely, the method 
which has been provided in England for the enactment of special 
laws. Such legislation is hedged about by so many formalities, must 
conform in so many particulars to general statutes, and in so many 
cases requires for its validity the approval of some central adminis- 
trative authority, that its dangers have been very largely avoided. 

But apart from this comparison of English with American condi- 
tions, and apart from this desire which is evident, although it is 
expressly disclaimed in the preface, to apply the English system to 
American conditions, Mr. Shaw's book is deserving of great praise. 
The chapters on the work of the various cities are extremely interest- 
ing, and show an intimate acquaintance, not merely with the munici- 
pal machinery, but also with the way in which it works and with the 
actual conditions of English municipal life. In general the descrip- 
tion of the organization of the English city in Chapter III is accurate. 
I notice, however, contradictory statements with regard to the borough 
auditors ; on page 32 it is said that the two elective auditors are 
chosen by the council, while on page 65 they are said to be chosen 
by the burgesses. The latter statement is correct. It is to be 
noticed, finally, that the work is accompanied by an excellent index, 
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and that the several appendices contain some very valuable material, 
among which the abbreviated report of the late commission appointed 
for the unification of London is of peculiar interest in connection 
with the proposed consolidation of the towns which will probably 
form the "Greater New York." 

What Mr. Shaw has done for English municipal government, 
Mr. Porritt has done for English social and governmental institutions 
in general. This work is not confined to purely governmental mat- 
ters. It gives a very good description of the central and the local 
organization, but it contains as well chapters on the Church of Eng- 
land, the labor legislation of the present century, the land and its 
owners and the daily press. In a series of appendices is contained 
also a great deal of valuable information, mainly of a statistical char- 
acter, such as the aggregate cost of local government in England, 
municipal indebtedness, salaries under the municipalities, the aggre- 
gate annual cost of the poor-law system, the distribution of pauper- 
ism, the curriculum of the elementary day schools, etc., etc. In the 
first chapter Mr. Porritt calls attention to the interesting fact that the 
Reform Bill of 1832 resulted in the reform measures connected with 
municipal government, but that the Reform Bill of 1884, which 
extended the franchise to many of the rural laborers, resulted at once 
in a reform of the county organizations, and in the quickening of 
rural administrative life. 

The work seems to have been, as a general thing, accurately done, 
though attention must be called to che fact that the new Local Gov- 
ernment Act of 1894, which went into effect last November, has 
changed in many particulars the system of administration as described 
by Mr. Porritt. On page 25 it is said that the members of the rural 
sanitary commissions are elected from the members of the local boards 
of guardians. This is not quite accurate, since, under the old sys- 
tem, the rural guardians were to act as the rural sanitary authority. 
In case the district consisted of urban and rural districts, the guard- 
ians from the urban districts did not act in sanitary matters at all. 
But this is a matter of very slight importance at the present time, inas- 
much as since the Act of 1894, the members of the rural district 
councils are to act as guardians in the rural districts. 

Of course it cannot be expected that a book of the size of The 
Englishman at Home, and covering as much ground as it does, should 
go into much detail. At the same time, Mr. Porritt has had the good 
fortune to be able to seize the most salient points in the English 
administrative system. Indeed, his work is, on this account, more 
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valuable in some respects than that of Mr. Shaw. He points out 
the system adopted for the passage of private and local bills, and lays 
greater emphasis upon the administrative control over the various 
local corporations, which has grown out of the administrative legisla- 
tion of the present century. As this is one of the most important 
changes which has been introduced into the English system, and 
as it has completely modified the old system of local self-government, 
no consideration of English institutions as they exist at the present 
time is complete, or even adequate, without an explanation of its 
effect upon the English system of administration. 

A fault common to both of these books is that they are unaccom- 
panied by references of any sort. This fact makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to control the statements of the authors. j. t Goodnow 

Europe, IJ89-1815. By H. Morse Stephens. London, Riv- 
ington, Percival & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — 
423 PP- 

The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, IJ89-1815. By J. H. 
Rose. Cambridge, University Press ; New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1894. — 388 pp. 

The period covered by these two books has not been neglected 
by historians. The dramatic intensity of its various phases, the 
picturesqueness of its leading characters, and its place as the con- 
necting link between the old and the new conception of govern- 
ment, necessarily cause it to be a favorite period for research. Yet 
in nearly all the histories covering different portions of this period, 
some of them works of the highest merit, two grave defects may be 
found. The first is the failure properly to emphasize the fact that 
between the Napoleonic era and the Revolutionary era there are 
no hard and fast lines to be drawn, and that the two periods must 
be studied as one and the same product of the political, intellectual 
and religious upheaval of the eighteenth century. The second is 
the undue concentration of the attention upon France, neglecting 
sufficient consideration of the internal condition and history of the 
other European countries. This is naturally most noticeable in the 
histories of the Revolutionary Epoch ; Napoleon's career necessarily 
draws the attention of the writer more to Europe at large. It is 
gratifying to note the appearance of the two volumes before us, each 
of which purports to avoid the common faults and to give us in con- 



